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found to contain 1*6 per cent of arsenic, together with lead, tin, anti-
mony, copper, and aluminium. It smelt of sulphuretted hydrogen and
when moistened gave off large quantities of arseniuretted hydrogen.
In 1931 Bridge gave an account of six cases with two fatalities caused
by the damping down to lay the dust of a residue containing a metallic
arsenide. He also mentioned three cases which occurred at the same
factory earlier in the year and were not reported. In one of the fetal
cases traces of arsenic were found in the bones. In 1931 Loning reported
eleven cases (with four deaths) which occurred in a tin-refining works
at Wilhelrnsberg. The patients had been engaged in the process of tin-
refining described above and had sprinkled water over the dross to
avoid the raising of dust. In 1932 Bomford and Hunter described two
cases occurring in London from a similar cause. In the process of tin
refining a dross containing aluminium arsenide was watered down while
still hot with several cansful of water. Two workmen were affected.
Both suffered from haemoglobinuria and haemolytic jaundice with
anaemia. Both recovered completely. Twenty-five cases of arseniuretted
hydrogen poisoning have been reported in the tin-refining industry,
seven of them fatal The mortality rate of this small series is therefore
28 per cent. It should be noted that this is one of the few industrial
poisons which may kill outright.
In severe cases the first effects of haemolysis occur within six hours,
when haemoglobinuria appears, Within twenty-four hours there is
jaundice and by the third day anaemia in which the red-cell count may
fall below 1,000,000 per c.mm. Death may occur from anuria in those
cases in which severe haemolysis causes blockage of the renal tubules
with haemoglobin. Mild cases arc often mistaken for food poisoning,
and are accompanied by nausea, headache, shivering, exhaustion, giddi-
ness, and vomiting. Reports of series of cases have often mentioned
that a number of other men were affected but not so severely as to
require admission to hospital. It therefore seems possible that a number
of cases too mild to present the classical picture of this form of poisoning
may be occurring in industry and escaping detection.
The first essential in the prevention of this accident in industry is that
all concerned, particularly works' managers and certifying factory
surgeons, should be fully alive to the danger of the processes involved
and to the signs of early and slight poisoning. The workshops should
be adequately ventilated and processes known to be risky should be
forbidden in confined spaces. Sometimes a breathing apparatus suitable
for use in irrespirable atmospheres must be employed. Such an apparatus
consists of an oro-nasal mask with tube connexion to the outer atmo-
sphere. The wearer draws fresh air through the tube by his inspiratory
eiforts and expels the expired air through a valve in the mask. Further,
as suggested by Koelsch, a number of bird-cages containing small birds
should be hxmg as near as possible to the work since it is known from
experience that the gas affects them before it affects man.